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PRESIDENT DAVID FELMLEY IN 25TH 
YEAR AS HEAD OF NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 
President David Felmley, of the Illinois 
State Normal university, is now well along 
in the twenty-fifth year of his career as 
executive of that school. Very few presi- 
dents of Normal schools in the country have 
served their school as long as has President 
Felmley and only one in Illinois has a 
longer record of service than he. Dr. Lord, 
president of Charleston Normal school, has 
served one year longer than Mr. Felmley. 
Mr. Felmley beeame a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Tilinois State Normal university 
in 1890 when he received a call to the chair 
of mathematics. Ten years of faithful and 
efficient work in that department brought 
him into such favorable repute with the 
board of trustees that in August 1900, he was 
elected president to succeed Dr. Arnold 
Tompkins, who had been selected as the suc- 
cessor of President John W. Cook, who had 
resigned the year before to accept the presi- 
dency of the new Northern Illinois State 

Normal university at DeKalb. 

During the years that President Felmley 
has been connected with the institution he 
has won the jriendship and esteem of many 
thousands of students by his services to 
them about the school. His coursel and 
advice has done much to raise the teaching 
profession te its present high standerd. Mr. 
Felmley does not merely regard teaching 
school as teaching. He calls it serving the 
country. 

Fell Hall, the Manual Arts building, the 
Thomas Metcalf building, and the new 
heating plant have been erected since his 
presidency and many improyements have 
been made im the old buildings. The new 
gymnasium contract has just been awarded. 

Mr. Felmley was born in Somerville, N. J., 
April 24, 1857. When he was a child of 
three his father died, leaving his education 
to his mother. When he was eleven he 
moved with his mother to Pike county, Illi- 
nois, where he spent his boyhood and the 
greater part of his youth. 

In 1873 Mr. Felmley realized his ambi- 
tion to enter college and became a student 
at Blackburn university at Carlinville, re 
maining there three years. He went from 
that budding institution to the University 
of Michigan, completing the course in three 
years. A portion of the time during the 
last three years he taught school at Virden 
and Carrollton, becoming superintendent of 
schools in the latter city in 1881, following 
his graduation. 

President Felmley received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at Ann Arbor; in 1905 
the University of Illinois conferred upon 
him the degree of LL. D.; in 1906, he re- 
ceived from the Blackburn university the 
degree of L. H. D. He is one of the charter 
members of the Bloomington Alumni Club, 
and of the Rotary Club, and was president 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
in 1901, and a member of the Illinois State 
Educational commission in 1911-13. 


LAST SUMMER 
She—‘‘Let’s swim out to the bar.’’ 
He—‘T doubt if I can swim three miles.’’ 


Pieree—‘Has Palmer any business 
sense?’’ 

Evans—‘‘ No, he is absolutely honest.’’ 
Homestead Broadcaster. 





HOME GEOGRAPHY 


BY RIDGLEY & DILLON, 65c Postpaid 


A text with a full year’s work for beginners. 

Provides a means of devel eveloping a study of geography in the finest possible way in 
harmony with the best educational movements of the day. It is designed to develop 
the powers of the pupils: 
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ponenet eeeotrane the class, the community. ih itis wok 
° clear concrete concepts local geographic significance as a b ‘or ler- 
the geography and the daily events of more distant localities of the homeland and 


the 
6. Te form a permanent interest in reading to secure useful information of permanent value. 


BRANOM TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
BY M. E. BRANOM 


A complete set of sixty tests, with pamphlet containing key and median scores, 
sent to any address on receipt of 60c. 

The Branom tests include the three phases which the content of geography should 
stress: (1) The Geography of places, (2) ‘Facts about places, and (3) Problems. 
They comprise a comprehensive and systematic series. 

Send for a copy of our new catalogue with complete list and prices of our geo- 
graphical publications. 

Visit our booth at the N. E. A. meeting in Cincinnati in February. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Geographical Publishers Normal, Illinois 























SOME LIVE TEXTBOOKS 


Ritchie-Caldwell. NEW-WORLD HEALTH -. 
Elson-MacMullan. FOUNDATION HISTORY SERIES. 
Skilling. NATURE-STUDY AGRICULTURE. 
Stout. GARDENING. AL HYG: 
PERSON IENE AND HOME NURSING. 
Wohlfarth-Mahoney. F-HELP ENGLISH LESSONS 
a <= MODERN MATHEMATICS. 
FUNGI AND HUMAN AFF 
ee FORTY NOTIFIABLE DISEASES. 
Boothe-Carter. MARY GAY STORIES. . 


LIVE PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Courtis. STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC. 
Courtis. STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN HAND WRITING. 


LIVE TEACHERS’ BOOKS 


eS oe HE TEA’ Go ING. 
Keene. AL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, GAMES AND MASS COMPETITIONS. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


E. M. Briggs, E. E. Morton, Representatives 2126 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 



















Make Big Income Every Summer 


In your county, demonstrate and sell our wonder- 
ful new gravity-propelled Merry-Go-Round to vil- 
lage schools. It carries forty children; takes by 
storm; runs itself; nothing ike it on the market: 
With trailer to your car reach new town each day. 
Territory protected. Income extraordinary. Be 
the first to apply for your county. 


MOLBY MFG. CO., Dept, IL, Baldwin City, Kans. 
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a better position. It represents you when you 
yourself cannot be present. Officials seldom 
consider credentials without a photo. 

A large photo is expensive, impractical and 
very easily lost. If you do not have small 
photos, send a large one, securely wrapped, to- 
gether with $1.50 to the agency with whom 
you are registered or direct to us and we will 
have 25 reproductions made about 2x34”, 
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Waller’s History of Illinois 


This book was written for use in the Seventh 

and Eighth Grades” 

It is adapted to oar course — mage 
and can be taught B me 
matter is arra: ically and is > carefully 
indexed. Teachers rr students alike appreciate 
soy suggestions to students, the Quizzes numbered 

oO paragra) the maps and illustrations that 
illustrate and the rare my nm Fy in the Appendix 
as well as printing and binding, all of 
which taken together make it an atractive book. 
It is used in rural schools, in large cities and in 
more than a score of counties. 


Price, 60 Cents. 
Address 
ELBERT WALLER,  Tamaroa, Illinois 











GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations frequently held through- 
out the entire country. Many permanent, 
life positions paying $1140 to $3000 a year 
are constantly being filled; these have short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W 237, 
Rochester, N. Y., for list of many positions 
obtainable, specimen examination questions, 
and free sample coaching lessons. 


He—‘‘ May I have the next dance?’’ 
She—‘‘If you can find a partner.’’ 
Ledger. 


Teacher—‘‘ Mary, make a sentence con- 
taining officiate.’’ 
Mary—‘‘ My father was sick from a fish 
he ate.’’ 
Homestead Broadcaster. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PAPERS 


A school paper is a great invention. 
The school gets all the fame. 

The printer gets all the money, 
The staff gets all the blame. 


The high school papers of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have developed news, editorial and typo- 
graphical standards that place them among 
the best student publications in America. 
Recently they undertook to set equally high 
standards as advertising media. 

With this goal in mind, a committee of 
school officials asked the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club to conduct a study of the high 
school publications and to make suggestions 
for improvement. 

The committee, whose report will be 
printed in two magazines of national cir- 
culation, The High School Journalist and 
The Scholastic Editor, declares that the 
school paper has an actual purpose to fill 
and characterizes it as ‘‘an actual asset to 
advertisers whose line of business permits 
them to use it intelligently.’’ 

For years the school paper has been 
afflicted with the same disease from which 
so many teachers journals have suffered in 
the past, a disease which may be called 
‘‘panhandling for patronage.’’ Some call 
it ‘*Charity,’’ some ‘‘Loyalty.’’ No mat- 
ter what you call it, the symptoms are the 
same and the results identical. 

The cure is to place the business of 
publishing and conducting a school paper 
upon a practical business basis, and the 
sooner this is done the more firmly is the 
school paper and its value going to be en- 
trenched in the advertising world. The 
pupils in each year’s class should be im- 
pressed with the fact that, while their term 
in the school and their keen interest in the 
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success of the school paper is, of course, 
temporary, the school and its paper will 
come into contact year after year with the 
same Cleveland business houses and the 
paper must be made to offer a real value 
to its advertisers. 

Their has been too much school advertis- 
ing sold on the strength of family ties and 
neighborhood family ties. John Jones gives 
Willie Smith an advertisement because he 
does not wish to run the chance of offend- 
ing Willie Smith’s dad. The advertisement 
might read, ‘ The Jones Co., Bull Nose Rings, 
Bellflower.’ By the wildest stretch of the 
imagination no one could possibly figure out 
how such an advertisement in such a publi- 
eation could possibly bring in a single pro- 
spective customer to the Jones office. 

The pupils’ loyalty to the school prompts 
the pupils to bring in as many contracts for 
space as they can possibly get. The value 
of the space to the advertiser occurs to 
them all too infrequently. 


CLass CIRCULATION 

When an advertisement is given to a 
school solicitor and the copy is of the card 
variety (i.e., the firm name, address, etc.) 
the solicitor should deliver some such 
thought as this: ‘‘I am grateful for the 
contract and know you have given it be- 
cause you wish to help us, but that is not 
why we want you represented in the paper 
It is because we wish to help you. Will 
you not take one item at one price and 
feature that item alone in this week’s copy, 
and let us prove to you, by the number of 
students who come in and ask for this par- 
ticular item, of just what value the paper 
can be to you?’’ 

The school paper has a real purpose to 
fulfill. It is an actual asset to advertisers 
whose line of business permits them to use 
it intelligentiy. 

On the other hand, the Annual has no 
place in the advertising appropriation of an 
efficiently managed advertising department. 
The Annual has become an institution—it 
should not be allowed to die any more than 
the inter-scholastic baseball and football 
games; it is a part of the curriculum, and 
is probably secondary only to the coveted 
diploma in the minds of the pupils—but as 
an advertising medium, particularly to re- 
tail stores, it is of no value. 

Instead of sending out Annual solicitors 
each year, why not an Annual Committee on 
the staff of the weekly school paper? Then 
set aside certain weeks, possibly one each 
month, when one-half of the revenue taken 
in by the school weekly will go into the 
Annual fund. 

It is suggested that in the larger cities 
representatives of the high school papers 
confer with the advertising managers of the 
local daily newspapers who can supply many 
valuable tips on solicitation and the or- 
ganization of a selling staff. 


TEAC 


UNPOPULAR PRITCHETT 

At the San Francisco-Oakland meeting of 
the National Education Association in 1923 
a great many of the speakers took occasion 
to express their disapproval of some of the 
ideas of Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett. Recently 
Comrade Pritchett again roused the ire of 
leaders of the N. E. A. by coming out in 
opposition to the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment. Doctor Pritchett never tried 
his hand at training child labor graduates 
in citizenship, particularly the military 
duties of a citizen, during the World War. 


Teacher—‘‘ When you go out these frosty 
mornings, what do you see on every hand?’’ 
* 8th Grader—‘‘ Mittens.’’ 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 
on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 


We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 41 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


as 
Established 1883 


Chicago Mortgage Loan Co. 


(Not a Corporation) 
22 West Monroe St. (9th floor) Chicage 
Phenes Randelph 6358 and 6359 











It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 
Amount I wish to borrow, $.._ 


Name 





Street. 
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BUSINESS TRAINING Horace Mann | 


PLUS New Second Reader | 
BUSINESS EDUCATION The NEW SECOND READER, like its predecessors, the 


Sane 4 MANN NEW oe ong ane sop _—. 
«s " A , takes advantage of the cumulative effect of a 
Technical business training leads to employment; series of related incidents and situations woven together into 
business education to employment and advance- a complete story. Interesting, new, and of permanent value. 
ment. Business Education qualifies for promotion.” Illustrations all in color. Teacher’s Edition now ready. 


. ety business books are vocational and educational. Woodburn & M oran’s Hist ori es an d Civi cs 











: unction in the business office and in life. The series 
includes modern books for every phase of commercial The admirable organization and the clear, dramatic style 
education as follows: of the authors a history and civics one owe ged poe 
5 ing and interest. Brimming over with the spirit of good 
Commercial Law citizenship. . 
Commercial Spanish ; 
Economics The Makers of America (Sth yr.) 
Composition and Introduction to American History (6th yr.) 
— Elementary American History (7th and 8th yrs.) 
The American Community (8th yr. and Jr. H. S.) 


Rapid Calculation The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 
Shorthand In which Miss Georgia Alexander of Indianapolis and Dr. 

i John Dewey of Columbia University combine theory and 
Typewriting practice in a pupil’s Arithmetic which teaches the child to 
think. Problems are numerous, reviews frequent, oral work 
constant. 2, 3, and 6 book series. 


You are invited to measure these books by the standards 


eee LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


221 East 20th Street CHICAGO 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY setbiabenaekiornanie 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London BADGES HEPRRENEATIVE 


J. M. Neet, 262 W. Packard St., Decatur 






































ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS 


DRUSHEL— NOONAN —WITHERS 
Three Books—Six Books— Manual for All Grades 


1924 PROCEDURE. Material in number has been presented as the child has 
need for certain arithmetical knowledge. 

ADOPTED CONTENT. All reading is directed to the child in a vocabulary which he 

FOR readily understands. Problems are vital and related to the social value of num- 


ber. All drill is carefully standardized and graded. 

EXCLUSIVE METHODOLOGY. The “new in arithmetic” has established itself in cer- 
USE tain carefully tested methods. This series adheres to the most authentic and best 

proven procedure in its presentation of new subject matter. 
IN THE FOR THE UPPER GRADES. No series has presented material for these 
STATE OF grades in as complete and acceptable a manner. The most important features to 
romote skill in computing, to develop problem analysis, to relate arithmetical 
OKLAHOMA Seouteien to civic, social and economic situations, to develop the rules for men- 
FOR suration of common surfaces and solids and to apply these rules in problem solv- 
FIVE YEARS ing, to give essing Se use the five fundamental constructions dealing with lines 


and angles, have been most completely presented. 





The 1924 printing of this series is very superior mechanically. Book One, for grades three and four, carry 
artist’s illustrations in three colors. For more detailed information, address 


LYONS @® CARNAHAN 


Educational Publishers 
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To Mempres—lIf you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 


dress and new address. Remember 


TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to Tux ILiinois Tzacu 


can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting THE 
EE at 


loom- 


ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 


delivered by carrier. 








OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STaTE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1925 


President—E. C. Fisher, Peoria. 
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Second Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
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Seecretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
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Executive Committee— 
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Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Research and Statistics—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield. 


Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 
2 and 3, 1925. Speakers already engaged: Dr. Stephen 
Leacock, MeGill University, Montreal; Dr. Stratton D. 
Brooks, University of Missouri. Mr. Reinald Werren- 


rath, baritone soloist, will appear in full concert at one . 


of the evening sessions. 

The Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, Bloomington, Friday and Saturday, March 
20 and 21, 1925. Preparations for a splendid meeting 
are going forward. The executive committee consists of 
Prof. M. J. Holmes, Normal, Supt. S. K. MeDowell, 
Bloomington, and Principal J. H. Brewer, of Peoria. 


To Division Orricers: We are more than willing to 
make similar announcements of your meetings and pro- 
grams here. Please let us know at once the time, place, 
and features of the program of your next meeting. At 
least. let us announce the time and place. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Springfield State Journal of December 22 told 
in an editorial of the success of five boys and their pigs. 
These boys have been studying agriculture in the Oblong, 
Illinois, Township High School, and have been prac- 
ticing what they learned at school on their pigs at home. 
These five boys showed their pigs at their own Crawford 
County Fair, at the Danville District Fair, and at the 
State Fair. In all they won seventy ribbons and $811 
in premiums. The editor of the Journal comes to this 
conclusion: ‘‘Give this high school a few more years 
of this invigorating leadership and the whole tone of 
agriculture and live stock in that county will have been 
changed for the better and this industry will have a 
new meaning in that community.’’ He might have added 
that this high school wili ‘‘liquidate its own costs in the 
actual and calculable values which it generates in soci- 
ye which the Educational Finance Inquiry seems to 

oubt. 


The American Bankers’ Association for the last sev- 
eral years has promoted a plan of ‘‘School Savings 
Banking.’’ It has an ‘‘Honor Roll’’ of schools that 
comprises districts showing by official records at least 75 
per cent pupil participation. Its Fifth Annual Report, 
just issued, shows the following Illinois cities on the 
honor roll: Pekin, 100; Kewanee, 99.3; East Aurora, 
97.5; Evanston, 97.3; Monmouth, 96.2; Fulton, 95.1; 
West Aurora, 94.9; Christopher, 94.4; Forest Park, 
94.4; Hillsboro, 92.5; Normal, 92.1; Centralia, 87.2; 
Elgin, 87.2; Waukegan, 86.7; Belvidere, 86.6; Park 
Ridge, 86.4; East Alton, 86; Peru, 85.8; Bushnell, 83.1; 
Rockford, 83; Frankfort Heights, 82.5; Oak Park, 82; 
Geneseo, 81.8; Alton, 81.8; Herrin, 81.8; Granite City, 
81.4; Beardstown, 77.3; Streator, 77; West Frankfort, 
77. The above 29 cities are over 12 per cent of the total 
of 226 cities named in the United States. This proves 
that the teachers, pupils and bankers are cooperating 
effectively in Illinois. If you are interested in this plan 
of promoting thrift, show this paragraph to your local 
banker and ask him to tell you how to proceed; or ad- 
dress Savings Bank Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 


The Rural School News Letter, No. 19, of 1924, is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, contains several paragraphs of interest 
to both farmers and teachers. It would be interesting 
to hear this one discussed at a combination farmers’ 
and teachers’ institute : 

‘‘Many American farmers will be glad to see the 
States ratify the child labor amendment because they 
see in the amendment a means of escape from the ruin- 
ous competition engendered by excessive production of 
many farm commodities. Many farmers who prefer 
otherwise have been forced to keep their children out of 
school and use them as a source of labor because so many 
other farmers with un-American standards of living 
through exploiting their children have forced down 
prices to the point where no profit is obtainable except 
through a source of cheap labor. The farmer knows 
from bitter experience that the food market is a highly 
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sensitive market. Give a man all he wants to eat and 
he will pay nothing for the surplus. Put him on short 
rations and he will pay any price for enough. He has 
seen this principal verified again and again. The short 
crop has almost invariably brought the biggest money 
return, the excessively large crop the smallest money 
return. When government arbitrarily removes a big 
surplus labor element, those who have real American 
ideals for their children will hail the act as a godsend. 
Many farmers will hail the amendment for what it is, 
legally enforced cooperation serving the double purpose 
of protecting children and parents who have real Ameri- 
can ideals and of protecting all farmers from excessive 
competition due to over production as measured by 
market demands.’’ 


A pamphlet has come to the editorial desk of the Illi- 
nois Teacher, entitled ‘‘A Teachers’ Bonus Bill.’’ The 
author is President Henry S. Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation. It is an attack upon the Education Bill 
in Congress that is being supported by the N. E. A. and 
teachers generally, which bill President Pritchett calls 
‘*a teachers’ bonus bill.’’ He criticizes not only the bill 
but also the ideals and methods of the teachers support- 
ing it. For instance he says it is ‘‘group legislation,’’ 
and then continues: ‘‘Certainly no greater misfortune 
could befall education and no greater source of demorali- 
zation could come to teachers themselves than the adop- 
tion of a program of group organization for the purpose 
of furthering legislation in the interest of their own 
group. 

Of course the icine might reply, and we believe 
prove, that what they are advocating would work to the 
benefit of education in general and therefore for the pub- 
lie welfare. But even if they should organize to look 
after their own interests a little, should they be held up 
to scorn? They would only be following some notable 
examples. For instance, the steel manufacturers have 
long been loud and insistent and successful in demand- 
ing a protective tariff law that helps them pile up profits 
that make possible Carnegie Foundations that have well- 
paid presidents that appoint themselves to regulate the 
public schools and advise public school teachers. If this 
particular president had not ealled our bill a ‘‘ teachers’ 
bonus bill,’’ we never would have thought of thus show- 
ing up his salary as a government bonus. And we have 
not strained the definition of ‘‘bonus’’ any more than 
he has. But he is getting his bonus now, and we still 
have ours to get if he will kindly permit us. 


Some time last October, the superintendents of schools 
in the state of New York met to consider a new plan 
for rural school aid in that state. The plan considered 
had been devised by four professors of Columbia Univer- 
sity, George Strayer, R. M. Haig, Paul R. Mort, and J. 
R. McGaughey. Professor Mort explained the plan in 
a paper which he read to the superintendents. He said 
that it would necessitate an increase in the state appro- 
priation for education from $39,000,000 to $62,500,000, 
or to half the total expenditures for education. ‘‘It pro- 
vides, he said, ‘‘for the kind of education in the entire 
state that can be bought for an annual expenditure of 
$70 for a city or village elementary child. It places the 
burden of this $70 education upon the people in all com- 
munities, according to their ability to pay taxes.’’ The 
superintendents were favorably impressed with the plan 
and agreed to request the State Department of Education 
to invite all education groups to discuss the feasibility 
of the plan and present their views to the legislature. 


| January 


We congratulate New York upon having a great private 
university that offers a concrete and constructive plan 
for school improvement even if it does cost money and 
raises state appropriations. 


The articles sent to the Westinghouse broadcasting 
station, KYW, last spring, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion by the LS.T.A., and rejected because they con- 
tained controversial matter had these titles and authors: 
The Junior High School Movement, by Paul G. W. Keller, 
Waukegan; Interscholastic High School Athletics, by 
C. W. Whitten, DeKalh; Equal Opportunity for Every 
Child, by N. M. Mason, Oglesby; Education for Citizen- 
ship, by David Felmley, Norma! ; Social and Educational 
Reconstruction, by O. L. Manchester, Normal; The 
Schools of Tomorrow, by G. W. Gayler, Macomb; and 
The Right to Think, by Jean Dunbar, a student at the 
Western State Teachers’ College. The rejection of this 
last reminds us that there may be a right to think as 
long as you let nobody know what you think. Mr. Whit- 
ten says he thinks it useless to submit even the multipli- 
cation table for broadcasting, for he can remember when 
that was a matter of controversy between him and his 
teacher. 


William George Bruce, writing in the December num- 
ber of the American School Board Journal, says that the 
United States Census Report for 1922 gives the total 
wealth of Illinois and Wisconsin respectively as $22,232,- 
000,000 and $7,866,081,000. The State Tax Commissions 
for the same states for the same year give the assessed 
valuations for Illinois and Wisconsin respectively as 
$4,000,497,373 and $4,664,407,541. This shows that Wis- 
consin with a much smaller wealth than Illinois actually 
has a larger assessed valuation. By dividing the as- 
sessed valuation by the total-wealth in each case, we find 
that Illinois has only an 18 per cent assessment, while 
Wisconsin has a 59 per cent assessment. Or to state it 
in another way, the assessing authorities of Wisconsin 
are 3.28 times as efficient in listing taxable wealth as 
the Illinois assessors are. And still we are frequently 
told that high taxes are driving capital out of Illinois 
into our neighboring states. 


‘*The Celestial Teacher’’ is the name of a welcome 
weekly visitor to the editor’s desk. It is a mimeographed 
bulletin of two large pages that is published from the 
office of Superintendent C. B. Smith of the Pekin, Illi- 
nois, schools and distributed among the Pekin teachers. 
It is full of good things for the consideration of teach- 
ers. It contains directions, mottoes, inspirational 
thoughts for the week, commendations of particular 
achievements by teachers, reports of results of school 
activities, ete. Here are just a few random quotations: 
**Take care that the face that looks out from your mir- 
ror in the morning is a pleasant face. You may not see 
it again all day, but others will.’’ ‘‘A large daily paper 
in commenting on base ball stated that a ball player 
fielding lower than .979 is not efficient. Are you teach- 
er-fielding .979 in education?’’ ‘‘Pekin taxpayers are 
spending $663 a day to educate Pekin children. Your 
contract is a promissory note. ‘For value received’ 
Pekin promises to pay. Then let’s see that they get 
VALUE from our work.’’ ‘‘Motto: I will keep myself 
physically strong, mentally awake, and educationally 
alert, so my students may enjoy a profitable year.’’ ‘‘ Are 
you doing all you can to help the boys and girls form 
the habit of reading?’’ ‘‘The public school is the ‘Big 
Business’ of America. If the schools fail, our democracy 
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will fail. Education has made America. The success 
of education depends upon the classroom teachers. No 
general ever won a battle. It was won by the men in 
the trenches. It is the classroom teachers that have put 
the schools where they are.’’ ‘‘Be sure to read the IIli- 
nois Teacher this month.’’ 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Seventy-first Annual Meeting, held in Spring- 
field on December 29-31, was a success in every way. Old 
members who have been attending meetings regularly for 
many years declared it to be one of the very best ever 
held. Mr. E. C. Fisher, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, demonstrated that he can build a perfect program 
for such a meeting by properly apportioning the time 
between business and addresses and by getting the very 
best talent available. All of the addresses were good 
and most of them were 100 per cent excellent. 

The attendance was good,—in fact all that we had 
room for; and the secretary reported a membership en- 
rollment of 31,164, or 1,848 more than was ever before 
enrolled in the Association. 

The reports of all officers and committees were satis- 
factory to the Representative Assembly. A spirit of co- 
operation and good-will prevailed; and, although sev- 
eral questions were warmly debated, they were settled 
amicably and we believe to the satisfaction of practically 
all delegates. The Association did its business in a par- 
liamentary, business-like way. President O. L. Man- 
chester made a most capable and satisfactory presiding 
officer, and the executive committee attended to the de- 
tails perfectly. 

Miss Mignon Spence gave two delightful short pro- 
grams of music as parts of the evening programs, which 
were thoroughly enjoyed and highly praised by her audi- 
ences. Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster arranged for a recep- 
tion by the officers, a party by the Chicago Division, and 
for two or three luncheons; so, of course, the social fea- 
tures were perfectly planned and thoroughly enjoyed. A 
group of Springfield teachers under the direction of Mr. 
Frank E. Kennedy attended to many local duties and 
carried out many of the details necessary to make the 
meeting a success. 

An official report of the proceedings will be pub- 
lished in the Illinois Teacher for February or March; 
but since the members should know at once about the 
legislative program it is published in this number. 

Our list of officers on the first page of this number 
shows several changes since last year. Superintendent 
E. C. Fisher of Peoria is our new president. He has 
served three years as member of the board of directors, 
member of executive committee, and chairman of the 
committee on legislation. He was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee last year and was largely responsible for 
the splendid program presented at the meeting last 
month. As president this year, he will be also chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. J. B. McManus, super- 
intendent of schools at La Salle, was elected first vice 
president which makes him also a member of the board 
of directors. He has given long and efficient service as 
a superintendent, as a member of our legislative com- 
mittee and in minor positions in our Association, and 
fully merits this recognition by his loyalty and good 
work. The other new member of the board of directors 
and of the executive committee is Mrs. Fannie Spaits 
Merwin, county superintendent of schools of Mason 
County. She will be chairman of the committee on leg- 
islation for the next three years, and we believe she will 
demonstrate that a woman can be highly efficient in 
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that trying and responsible position. The holdover mem- 
bers of the board are Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, Chi- 
cago, who is chairman of the committee on resolutions 
and now becomes also chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; and President W. P. Morgan of the Western 
Illinois State Teachers’ College at Macomb, chairman of 
the committee on resolutions. Of course Charles McIn- 
tosh was re-elected treasurer after his perfect and com- 
pletely itemized report had been audited and approved. 
The terms of the secretary, Robert C. Moore, and of the 
research worker, Lester R. Grimm, do not expire until 
June 30 of this year. The honorary positions of first 
and second vice president were very properly bestowed 
upon Principal L. W. Hanna of the Centralia township 
high school, and Miss Medora Schaeffer of Cicero. 

The retiring members of the board of directors are 
Mr. O. L. Manchester, Dean, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, and Mr. J. O. Marberry, formerly principal of 
the Rockford high school and now attending the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Dean Manchester has long been 
an active and enthusiastic member of the Association and 
began his official service in 1921 after being elected in 
December, 1920, a member of the executive committee, 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Last year he was presi- 
dent of the Association, and his service as presiding offi- 
cer at the annual meeting last month was entirely satis- 
factory to all. Mr. Marberry served as first vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of directors. His long 
experience in educational work in Illinois, his high 
ideals, unswerving fidelity to principle, and belief in the 
organization made him a very valuable director. These 
two men have received their honors and rendered their 
service as officers, but they are not the kind that might 
now retire from service to the organization; we may 
safely count on them to work in the ranks in the future 
as active, enthusiastic and experienced members. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Legislative Committee of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association submitted the following legislative pro- 
gram to the Representative Assembly in session at the 
regular annual meeting on December 30, 1924, and rec- 
ommended that it be approved and presented to the 
Fifty-fourth General Assembly. 

This committee, its succeeding committee, the secretary, the 
publicity committee, and our entire membership should work to- 
gether energetically and harmoniously to bring about the follow- 
ing ends: 

1. The preservation of the good and helpful laws recommended 
by this association and enacted by the Legislature in the past, 
and their defense against reactionaries, destructive critics, 
short-sighted promoters of class prejudices, and advocates of 
the false economy of reducing the financial support of schools. 

. A taxation system for Illinois that is fair and efficient, equit- 
able and productive, and whose laws and administration are 
rigidly enforced. As means to this end, and until our present 
restrictive constitution can be amended, we recommend the 
following: 

(a) A strict, rigid and impartial enforcement of the present 
assessment and taxation laws, and if necessary, the enact- 
ment of laws providing more stringent penalties for evad- 
ing such assessments and escaping such taxation as are 
now provided by law. 

(b) A revaluation of all property, tangible and intangible, by 
the State Tax Commission or other proper authority, so 
that the assessment of all property will be in accordance 
with the original intent of the present letter of the law. 

(c) A system of Corporation and Income tax designed to yield 
to Mllinois revenues proportionally commensurate with 
those received from similar sources by other important in- 
dustrial states; but if an income tax is levied, incomes 
resulting from personal service or legitimate business en- 
terprise should be taxed at a lower rate than those re- 
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sulting from private appropriation of socially created 

values. 

(d) The payment of a reasonable rate of interest upon de- 
posits of school funds by the banks and other depositories 
having such funds on deposit. 

(e) Such a reduction in the commission of county collectors 
or other legal provision as will prevent the payment of 
funds levied for school purposes over into the general 
county fund. 

3. An approximate equalization of educational opportunity for the 
children of Illinois. As means to this end, we recommend the 
following: 

(a) Larger territorial units for school taxation and adminis- 
tration. 

(b) An inerease in the appropriation to the state school fund 
until it shall equal at least 25 percent of the total expense 
for common schools in Illinois. 

(ec) Schools for those children who can not profit from the 
regularly organized schools, because of some mental or 
physical handicap. 

4. Improvement in the ability, efficiency and permanence of the 
teaching foree. As means to this end, we recommend the 
following: 

(a) Moderate and progressive increases in the educational and 
training requirements for beginning teachers, with the first 
steps similar to those embodied in Senate Bill No. 326 in 
the Fifty-third General Assembly and recommended by the 
State Examining Board. 

(b) More liberal financial support for the state teacher-training 
institutions. 

(ec) A release of the State Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Uni- 

*  yersities from the hampering restrictions of the present 
code. 

(d) The establishment and operation of a number of auxiliary 
normal training schools scattered over the State, held for 
six or eight week term in local school buildings, conducted 
under the supervision of the existing state teacher-training 
schools, and having their instructors paid out of a special 
appropriation made for that purpose. 

(e) A more secure tenure for teachers, principals and super- 
intendents. 

5. A reasonable improvement in the service rendered by the schools 
to the children. 

(a) The codification and clarifying of the compulsory attend- 
ance laws. 

(b) An extension and increase of state aid for special schools 
and classes of atypical subnormal and crippled children. 

(ce) A more effective, better organized and better administered 

system of physical education. 


The program as submitted was approved and adopted 
by the Representative Assembly. This is the same pro- 
gram that was submitted, freely discussed and adopted 
one year before. 

After discussion and some amendment, the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions was adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly; and that report contained the fol- 
lowing: 

We favor and pledge our support to secure the ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment by the General Assembly at its next 
session. 

Item 5 (a) of the legislative program above was 
changed by the report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
as adopted by the Representative Assembly, to read as 
follows : 

We favor and pledge our support to secure a recodification 
of the compulsory education law so that it shall be made stronger 
and that no exemption be made on basis of graduation from the 
eighth grade. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE FARMERS 


The I. A. A. Record, which is the official organ of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, in the issue of De- 
ecember 20, 1924, contains the following: 


Three major legislative projects to be supported by the legis- 
lative committee at the coming session of the state legislature 
are: an amendment to the Illinois Constitution to make possible 
later constructive revenue legislation, a gasoline tax on motor 
driven vehicles in lieu of taxes already levied, and an expansion 
of the present effort toward eradication of tuberculosis in cattle. 

‘*The members of the I. A. A. legislative committee are 
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Frank Barton, Cornell; H. E. Goembel, Hooppole; and A. C. 
Everingham, Hutsonville. 

‘*In order to obtain constructive revenue legislation, it is nec- 
essary that there be an amendment to our Constitution. The 
survey of Illinois school conditions made during the summer in 
co-operation with the Illinois Educational Commission revealed 
that beneficial school changes hinge on revenue alterations. The 
Illinois Agricultural Association is joining hands with organiza- 
tions representing other industries in the state for the drafting 
of an amendment which will allow revenue changes.’’ 

Please notice that the above contains some expres- 
sions and principles similar to those we teachers have 
recently adopted. The organized farmers have come to 
the conclusion that the real problem underlying our 
school problems is the tax problem; and they are not 
likely to advocate the destruction of our school system 
or even its serious impairment as the solution of a taxa- 
tion problem. In this the sober judgment of the leaders 
of the organized farmers is much better than the wild 
statements, immature judgment, and destructive plans 
of a few self-appointed leaders and agitators we shall 
have to meet at this session of the legislature. Let us 
keep in touch with the really representative organiza- 
tion of farmers; possibly we ean co-operate with them 
for reforms in taxation. 


THE STATE TAX RATE 


Some time in December of each year, the Governor, 
Auditor and Treasurer of the State meet to determine 
the state tax rate for the year. This rate is then re- 
ported to the county clerks, who use it in computing 
the taxes to be collected the next spring on last spring’s 
assessment. Of course the officers named above take inte 
consideration the assessed valuation of the state, the 
income derived from sources other than direct property 
taxes, and the amount necessary to meet the appropria- 
tions made for the year by the General Assembly. 

The rate fixed in 1923 for use last spring was 50 
cents, which means that each tax payer paid for state 
taxes 50 cents on each $100 of his assessed valuation. 

The rate just fixed by the officers named above is 65 
cents. 

The total state rate for each of the two years was 
made up as follows: : 





1923 1924 
General state revenue................ 934 cents 24 = cents 
eee 21% cents 2134 cents 
EE nara waseamsesedeees 2% cents 2% cents 
Soldiers’ bonus bonds................ 10 ~=—seents 10 ~—s cents 
University of Illinois................ 624 cents 6% cents 
BE CU a eteidvriedseruadoawea « 50 ~—s cents 65 cents 


The total assessed valuation in 1923 was $4,090,504,- 
810, and in 1924, $4,079,682,014, which shows a decrease 
of $10,822,796 for this year. 

It may be of interest to our readers to know how 
much revenue is raised by the State and from what 
sources. The latest complete report we have is for the 
year 1922, when the state tax rate was 45 cents and the 
assessed valuation was $4,000,487,373. The state reven- 
ues for that year were made up as follows: 


General property tax: 


45¢ rate per $100 on. .$4,000,497,373 $17,132,558. 
Non-tax sources: 

Illinois Central Railroad........$ 3,134,291. 

Departmental services .......... 10,268,951. 

Inheritance taxes .............. 3,030,972. 

Automobile licenses ............ 8,505,807. 
Total non-tax income....... 24,940,021. 
Total of all revenues........ $42,072,579. 
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The small deficiency in the proceeds of the general 
property tax was caused by delinquencies and cost of 
collection. 

Notice that much more money was raised from the 
non-tax sources, as they are called, than from the tax 
on property. Their ratio was almost exactly 60 and 40, 
which means that in 1922 property bore 40 per cent of 
the state expenses and the other sources 60 per cent. 

Also remember that the returns from these non-tax 
sourees have increased largely since 1922. For instance, 
the inheritance taxes have since run over $5,000,000 a 
year and the automobile license fees for 1924 amounted 
to at least $12,000,000. 

But all the big noise and complaint.is made about the 
raising and expenditure of the property taxes, and all 
the state school fund and all the University of Illinois 
fund are charged to the property taxes and are specific- 
ally named in the state tax rate. 

Each year there is much publicity of the fact that 
the school fund rate is a large part of the state tax rate. 
Sometimes the statements in the newspapers go so far 
as to be untrue. For instance, the Springfield State 
Journal of December 21, contained this: 

‘It was announced that were all appropriations made 
for educational purposes levied by special taxation that 
the income derived from fees, ete. in Illinois would be 
more than sufficient to pay the running expenses of the 
state for other than educational purposes.’’ 

Now, how can this be true when it is necessary this 
year to raise the state school fund rate only one-third 
of one cent, and the ‘‘general state revenue’’ rate four- 
teen and one-third cents with only a small part of the re- 
sulting revenue used for educational purposes? 

A mere teacher might suggest a trial of the follow- 
ing plan: Make some reasonably large increases in the 
appropriations to the state normal schools, the state 
school fund and the University of Illinois; but take all 
these out of the non-tax revenues. Charge other large 
expenditures, such as salary accounts and hard road 
expenditures to the state tax rate and advertise them to 
the world as the school rates are now advertised. 

Why all this noise about appropriations to education, 
when their rates this year will amount to less than half 
the total property tax rate and this rate will raise only 
about 40 per cent of state revenues? 

R. C. M. 


TEACHING HOW TO READ OR TEACHING 
TO READ? 


Many reasons can be assigned for sending children 
to school. If these reasons are reduced to their lowest 
term, if we assign the one reason which includes all 
others, it is this: Children are sent to school to learn to 
read. Nearly all their other learning is based on their 
ability to read. 

What is most desired is that the child, when he en- 
ters life, and its work, is that he be able to use books in 
his living and in his work. We want him to be a stu- 
dent,—that is, a learner. He must learn much from per- 
sonal experience. The experience of those who have 
gone before is stored in books. The student makes use 
of this and so increases his experience, his knowledge, 
many fold. Whether he be a professional man, a me- 
chanie, a merchant, a farmer, he can learn more from 
books and do it much quicker than from any other source. 
How many of the millions of children who complete the 
elementary school are students, readers of books, after 
they leave school? If they read anything, it is the 
newspaper or books of entertainment. Only the few 
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read books for the purpose of learning something which 
will help them to improve their living or their work. 
There are even many teachers who have to be compelled 
: read professional books. Only a few read them from 
choice. 


What causes this absurd situation? Is it not that we 
have not taught the children to read? Oh yes, we have 
taught them how to read, but not to read. We are not 
wholly to blame for this for we have been furnished the 
means only for teaching children how to read—the text 
books in reading. They are suited to this purpose and 
to this purpose only. Very few of the children become 
readers of books who have only text books to read. 
Hence, few become students after they leave school. 


The great end to be gained is to be able to use books, 
yet no books are provided to be used. How can a child 
be trained to use books when he has not suitable books? 
How is a teacher to train him when no time is provided 
in the daily program even if the books are at hand? 

Every school room from the first grade up, should 
have an abundance of suitable books for that grade and 
for the work that is done in the grade. What are suit- 
able books? They must be in language that the child 
ean understand, written in a style that will attract and 
hold his attention and contain matter suited to his work. 
Up to the fourth grade the books should be a temptation 
to reading. Anything that will hold the child’s interest 
and lead him to form the habit of reading. The chief 
objective is entertainment. From the fourth grade up 
the books should still be entertaining, but they should 
now contain matter which will help the pupil in his 
school work. They should be read because they help him 
in his work. The chief objective now is useful informe- 
tion. This is in harmony with the child’s psychology. 
He is out of the Santa Claus stage, the fairy tale stage 
and now wants to read what ‘‘is so.’’ 


How can time be found to do this reading? Let us 
use the time that is now used in teaching the children 
how to read (by the use of the school reader) for the 
purpose of training the children to read,—for the pur- 
pose of learning something. Beginning in the middle 
of the third year, let us devote the period for the study 
of the reading lesson to reading books, each child a dif- 
ferent book. When they have read their books through, 
let the class meet and talk about what they have read. 
Let them read orally what interests them most. Instead 
of calling the class to recite every day, let the teacher 
‘*eoach’’ the pupils who need it. From the fourth grade 
up pupils should be guided to read what will prepare 
them for the advanced studies in the seventh and eighth 
grades: history, stories, geography material, nature 
study subjects, general information and literature. At 
the class recitation they should discuss what they have 
learned. When they enter the text books of the upper 
grades, they will be prepared to understand them and be 
interested in the subjects. In the seventh and eighth 
grades, the pupils should be guided to read children’s 
elassies in literature for ethical and aesthetic purposes. 
Now is the time for them to read reference books; any- 
thing that will supplement their studies—history, geog- 
raphy, civies, health science, general information. 

Can we not teach the children how to read in three 
years? After this can we not train them to read? Will 
they improve in their ability to read? Just as certainly 
as a child will improve in walking by walking after he 
has learned how. 

If all the children in school today were to leave the 
school being students—learners from books as well as 
from experience, the life of society, civilization, would 
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improve in a generation more than it has improved in 
a century when only the few became stydents. 

The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle has existed for 
thirty-six years. It has been the means of millions of 
books being placed in the hands of pupils—mostly pupils 
in the country schools. The children have been exposed 
to good books. They have not been trained to use them. 
The graded schools are beginning to see the advantages 
of a well selected list of books and are now utilizing the 
Reading Circle. It is devoutly to be hoped that they 
will lead the way to use them to the best advantage of 
the children. 

U. J. Horrman, 
President, Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle. 


ILLINOIS PRESS CONVENTION 


Members of the Illinois Press Association are mak- 
ing plans for their annual convention which will be held 
at Knox College in late January or early February. It 
will be the fourth annual convention of the group, which 
includes High School editors and teachers of journalism 
from various parts of the state. 

The Illinois High School Press Association, which 
was founded at Knox College, is now publishing a small 
magazine to assist the High School editors in preparing 
their work. The issue published will include suggestions 
regarding changes sent to the membership, includes prac- 
tical suggestions for putting out High School papers. 

The organization has emphasized in its meetings the 
need of greater accuracy on the part of individuals, and 
a greater feeling of responsibility on the part of the 
staff. 

The gatherings, while they have been addressed by 
many prominent journalists, have been most valuable to 
the editors when the editors have had an opportunity to 
exchange their own views in round-table discussions. 

The High School journalist leans too heavily on the 
teacher. Blanche Halper,-Galesburg, President of the 
Association, has said, ‘‘There is a tendency to leave all 
the proof-reading and real drudgery to some member 
of the faculty.’’ 

The Illinois High School Press Association hopes to 
get the student editors to feel that the matter of better 
copy and cleaner copy is a responsibility which they 
themselves must face. 

JoHN BAKER, 
Knox College. 


TEACHER TENURE 
Your Research Department did not know in Decem- 


ber just what form of tenure bill the I.S.T.A. would sup- - 


port. But, since the association is on record as favoring 
a ‘‘more secure tenure for teachers,’’ we made some in- 
quiries as to how tenure laws are regarded in some states 
and cities where they are in effect. 

First, we find that the N. E. A. emphatic in its dee- 
larations for a more secure tenure. Its position is sum- 
med up as follows: 

Over a hundred ten thousand teachers were needed 
in 1922-1923 to replace teachers leaving the profession. 
This figure is based on estimates from State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction in forty-six States, ac- 
cording to a Research Bulletin of the National Edueation 
Association issued today. The number of teachers leav- 
ing the profession in one year represents more than a 
seventh of the total teaching positions in these States. 
In some sections of the country more than a half the 
teachers are new in their positions each year. The Re- 
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search Bulletin shows that the median tenure in the 
public schools of the United States is four years, and 
the median rural teacher tenure is but two years. This 
large teacher turnover means that our children are 
taught by a constantly changing procession of teachers. 

To improve this condition twelve States have already 
passed teacher tenure laws, which provide indefinite 
tenure for teachers during efficient service and good be- 
havior. The principal features of these State teacher 
tenure laws listed in the Research Bulletin are: 

1. A probationary period from one to three years. 

2. Valid reasons for discontinuing a teacher in his 
position: (a) Immoral or unprofessional conduct, (b) 
inefficiency or incapacity, (¢c) evident unfitness for teach- 
ing, (d) insubordination, violation of or refusal to obey 
reasonable rules and regulations prescribed by govern- 
ment of schools, and (e) wilful neglect of duty. 

3. Reasonable notice of intention to prefer charges 
against teacher, and right of counsel for teacher. 

The general purpose of teacher tenure legislation, ac- 
cording to the Bulletin, is to protect the schools and the 
teaching body from political attack, to guarantee the 
able and efficient teacher security in position as long as 
efficiency and good behavior continue, and to weed out 
the inefficient teacher. 

The data presented summarize the opinions of over 
one thousand individual teachers as to what they them- 
selves consider just causes for dismissal. These are 
the four causes named by the large majority of teachers: 
(1) manifest or proved physical disability, (2) proved 
lapse of moral character, (3) proved insubordination to 
reasonable rules and regulations of employing authority, 
and (4) continued inability to maintain discipline. 

Teachers protected by tenure tend to set for them- 
selves high standards of professional achievement and 
growth, according to evidence presented. 

The Research Bulletin raises these questions: Shall 
our public school teachers be regarded as hirelings with 
no guarantee of remaining in office over a year and shall 
teachers be faced constantly with the uncertainty of an 
annual election? Would school boards exercise greater 
care in making appointments, if teachers were guaran- 
teed tenure? Isn’t tenure legislation, that is satisfactory 
to both teachers and patrons, the best means of reducing 
teacher turnover? 


Our own investigation was made as follows: 

Letters have recently been sent to cities and villages 
in states where teachers tenure laws are in operation. 
These letters were addressed to superintendents and 
members of school boards. Nearly every reply received 
has indicated that such laws are both desirable and bene- 
ficial. All letters sent asked for a statement of disad- 
vantages as well as the advantages in having tenure laws 
for teachers. Here are some of the statements that we 
have received : 

Westfield, Mass—We hear nothing but commenda- 
tion for the law. Helps the Board by reducing turn- 
over; helps the superintendent in same way. Helps 
community by having a corps of teachers who are perma- 
nent. 

Deer Lodge, Mont.—Any Board that is upright and 
has stamina can easily dismiss the inefficient teacher. A 
good law. 

Denver, Colo.—Undesirable teachers are not perma- 
nently loaded on our district. 

Pueblo, Colo., Dist. No. 1—The teaching profession 
is more stable. Encourages better groups of young peo- 
ple to enter the teaching profession. 
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Lodi, Calif.—Does away with cheap polities on the 
part of boards and executives. 

Townsend, Mass.—It prevents teacher from being 
dropped without sufficient reason or for no reason at all. 

Beverly, Mass.—Relieves teachers of worry. Lessens 
worries of superintendent. Pupils are more equitably 
dealt with by teachers more permanent. Attracts good 
teachers where tenure prevails. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Helps pupils by giving them 
teachers who through greater permanency understand 
them and the community. Prevents worries of earnest 
teacher and promotes efficiency. 

Alleghany Co., Md.—Teachers are fearless in doing 
their duty; they show no partiality; they are active in 
pursuit of their work, knowing that they ean be re- 
moved for inefficiency—but not on account of personal 
prejudice. 

Hopkinton, Mass.—No changes in our law wanted: 
leave it alone! Any teacher who attempts unwarranted 
action can be removed. 

Butte, Mont.—No criticism of the tenure law has 
been made in my knowledge. Only objections from else- 
where are from careless trustees. . . Teacher learns 
abilities of children—and their deficiencies; hence, it is 
better for the pupils. 

Ft. Benton, Mont., County Supt.—Gives community 
an interested teacher—because she is permanent. 

Salem, N. J., Co. Supt.—Superintendents do not ob- 
ject to the law. They sometimes say they should be in- 
cluded in the tenure law. The law might well be changed 
so that dismissal occurs only after desired by two suc- 
cessive boards and approval of the superintendent. 

Mono Lake, Calif., Co. Supt—Should inelude all of 
our schools. 

Glen Dive, Mont.—The knowledge gained over a long 
time concerning the homes and the inter-relationships 
that exist makes for a more humane treatment of the 
pupils and closer cooperation with the community in its 
striving to build up a better school system. 

Groton, N. Y.—The superintendent finds his prob- 
lems of supervision greatly reduced. Settled teachers 
are a greater asset to any community than transients. 

Dinuba, Calif.—Teachers are not subject to whims of 
politicians or prejudiced members of Board. 

Dillon, Montana; Pres. State Normal.—No objections. 
Advantage: steadiness. 

Winchedon, Mass.—Better instruction for pupils. 
Teachers remain long enough to understand community 
interests. 

Burbank, Calif.—Law works all right. Keeps teacher 
from being ‘‘fired’’ because of religious or political 
prejudice. 

San Mateo Co., Calif.; Co. Supt.—Teachers do not 
need to play politics to hold positions. Law should cover 
all systems irrespective of size. 

Wilmington, Mass——A more cohesive teaching force 
—less friction due to breaking in of new parts. A better 
acquaintance with personal peculiarities of teaching 
corps and a better understanding result—and a greater 
likelihood of cooperation. 

Roseville, Calif—The tenure law protects all: Teach- 
ers, Pupils, Board, and above all the Community. The 
teacher becomes a part of the community and is con- 
tented with her work, for her position is secure as long 
as she does what is right. It protects the superintend- 
ent as he knows he will have more competent teachers; 
and if he watches the new teachers carefully for the 
first year or two, his troubles are ended so far as com- 
petent teachers are concerned. 
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Portland, Oregon.—Only the uninformed think it 
protects incompetency. Removes teacher from the pos- 
sibility of any political manipulation. Teachers are free 
to devote themselves wholly to their profession. Plans 
which require years for their execution may be safely 
undertaken with teachers more permanent. Teachers 
may own their own homes and invest in other realty 
with the assurance that sudden and unexpected removal 
will not cause them great loss. Our teaching corps has 
been happier, and more efficient. Instead of causing 
a slump in the activity of the teacher to improve herself 
professionally, it has been a great stimulus to renewed 
activity on her part. 

Bridgetown, N. J., Co. Supt.—Boards of education 
are certainly favored if the teachers who have been with 
them during the period of probation are retained in the 
system. 

Dept. of Research and Statistics, I.8S.T.A., 
Springfield, Il. 


THE STATE SCHOOL TAX IN THE COURTS 


Sometimes when the question of increasing the state 
school fund is up for discussion, some of the opponents 
of the increase imply and seem to believe that a state 
school tax is unjust or inequitable, or even without a 
secure legal basis. 

This question is being discussed in other states and 
we are glad to quote some citations of court decisions 
that support statewide school taxes and some brief ex- 
tracts from these decisions that declare the State re- 
sponsible for the education of its children. Our first 
paragraph is from the Jdaho Teacher of October, 1924. 

The principle of state aid is correct because it is the 
duty of the state to educate. There is sometimes much 
confusion in the minds of people as to the status of local 
boards of education and the source of authority of 
school officials. Boards of education, superintendents, 
principals, and teachers are state and not locate officials. 
They are state officials in that they receive their author- 
ity from the state legislature, and are serving local units 
only under delegate powers. A number of court rulings 
could be cited to prove the point. The North Carolina 
Supreme Court (141 N. C. 143) held that school boards 
are in ‘‘essence local branches of State Government, 
though clothed in a corporate form, in order that they 
may better perform the duties imposed upon them.’’ 
Arkansas Supreme Court (28 Ark. 94)—‘‘The mandate 
of the Constitution to establish and maintain public 
schools through the state is directed to the legislature of 
the entire state, and not to any of the political subdivi- 
sion of the State.’’ A Kansas decision says as follows 
(61 Kan. 90): ‘‘The matter of education is one of pub- 
lie interest which concerns all the people of the state, 
and is therefore subject to the control of the legislature.’’ 
(59 Conn. 50)—‘‘ From the earliest period of the history 
of Connecticut the duty of providing for the education 
of children was regarded as a duty resting upon the 
state, a governmental duty.’’ (12 Minn. 254)—The Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota ruled, ‘‘The maintenance of 
publie schools is a matter not of local, but of state con- 
cern.’’ Regarding the authority of officials (122 Ind. 
462), ‘‘Every school that has been established owes its 
existence to legislation; and every school officer owes 
his authority to the Statutes.’’ So far our Idaho school 
funds have been raised locally. But this in no way alters 
the fact that they are legally state funds raised by local 
bodies with powers delegated to them by the legislature. 
Our school taxes as they are now raised are not county 
or district, they are already state taxes and so the legis- 
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lature needs to assume no additional authority to levy 
a state wide tax. A Pennsylvania decision covers the 
point in question (41 Pa. 147, 181), ‘‘The legislature 
may provide agencies through whom to exercise the 
power of taxation.’’ Accordingly, from the beginning 
of our government, the legislature has divided the states 
into counties, townships, school districts, boroughs, and 
cities, and has provided for the appointment or election 
of certain tax officers. This is not so much the delega- 
tion of the powers of taxation as an exercise of it through 
and by means of chosen agencies. The legislature is 
obliged to act through chosen agencies when providing 
for the revenues of the state though the power that con- 
trols them resides in the legislature.’’ In referring to 
school taxes collected in Henderson, Kentucky, the Ken- 
tucky Supreme Court (8 Ky. Dept. 607) held that, ‘‘The 
tax itself is a common school tax and not a municipal 
assessment in any sense.’’ 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma issued a decision 
on September 9, 1924, that is certainly relevant to some 
of the questions that have arisen here in Illinois. The 
legislature of that State had appropriated state funds 
to aid weak school districts, and a tax payer had applied 
for an injunction to prevent the state treasurer from 
paying out state funds for such purpose. The Supreme 
Court, in denying the injunction, said in part: 

‘The State had the right, in the first instance, to 
contract this indebtedness. In a sense it is a misnomer 
to label this appropriation as an aid to weak school 
districts. Less appropriately it is true, but not without 
some reason might we designate as an aid to the State 
the school funds raised by a school district’s own tax 
levy for the promotion of public school work. This we 
say for the very good reason that, under Sec. L of Art. 
XIII of the Constitution, the duty rests primarily upon 
the State Legislature ‘‘to establish and maintain ‘a sys- 
tem of free public schools wherein all the children of the 
State may be educated.’’ This implies an efficient and 
sufficient system, with competent teachers, necessary gen- 
eral facilities and school terms of such duration as may 
be necessary to properly implant in the :ninds of our 
youth such degree of learning that when the work is 
done they may be educated young men and women. 

‘‘System,’’ as here provided, indicates some degree 
of uniformity and equality of opportunity. The Sov- 
ereign State has assumed the duty upon it imposed by 
the public policy of the day of extending, in so far as 
it is practical, equal rights and privileges to all its youth 
to obtain such mental and moral training as will make 
them useful citizens of our great commonwealth. In the 
ease of Board of Education vs. State, 26 Okla. 179, 109 
Pac. 353, we held this to be ‘‘an imperative governmen- 
tal duty.’’ The Sovereign State and we as citizens are 
as much interested in the education of a youth in a re- 
mote part of our State as of one who lives in our capital 
city, because this interest is based upon the child’s rela- 
tion to society generally of which we form a part. 

The State Legislature may, where not otherwise lim- 
ited by organic law, choose its own agencies and methods 
for this work. It has chosen the school district officers 
and teachers who did the work of the school district to 
do the added work which it ordered to be done. The 
Constitution has specifically authorized each school dis- 
trict to levy and collect a 15-mill tax levy to be by it 
expended in carrying on this work. There the Constitu- 
tion terminates the expenditure by a school district, and 
from there, where the school district’s work must end. 
the Legislature must ‘‘carry on’’ to the point where we 
ean say that there is satisfied the constitutional mandate 
for the maintenance of a free public school system. The 
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Legislature, with authority so to do, has said an eight- 
months annual school term is necessary. Affirming its 
decree, we adopt its jidgment as our own. With the 
maximum levy expended, many school districts will have 
perhaps only a three-months term, while others may have 
a twelve-month school if they so desire. Without affirma- 
tive aid by the Legislature the constitutional mandate 
for an efficient free school system will be unexecuted in 
those weak school districts. 

From the general revenue fund of the State must the 
Legislature expend as much money in the school district 
with a twelve-months term already provided as in the 
poor district, able to afford from its own resources only 
a three-months term? If so, public funds will be wasted 
on the strong districts, or no sufficient schooling pro- 
vided in weaker districts, and the constitutional mandate 
will be disobeyed. The question answers itself. If from 
the State’s general revenue fund or other State funds all 
the expenses of all school districts were paid, the tax- 
payers of the wealthier districts would be furnishing 
part of the funds for the poorer districts. As long as 
the Constitution requires public funds to be raised by 
tax levies equally applied to all property, the rich must 
thereby aid the poor, if an efficient and uniform system 
of free public schools be maintained throughout the 
State as by the Constitution required. 

And so we hold that under this constitutional man- 
date, the State Legislature has the power—and, in fact, 
unless some other way be found to properly maintain in 
all parts of the State an efficient free public school sys- 
tem, it owes it as a duty—to appropriate from available 
state funds the money necessary to enable each school 
district to maintain a reasonable school term each year, 
from the point where its maximum lawful and available 
resources have been expended. 
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FOREWORD BY EDITOR 


The Editor has been much interested in a certain departure 
in education which is being tried out in Michigan—the giving of 
school credit for outside bible study. We wrote to their Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for an article for the Illinois Teacher. 
The response was cordial—the article was prepared and is pre- 
sented in this issue. 

Parents and teachers may well be concerned in what ever 
promises to promote character building in our present day schools. 

William Heard Kilpatrick, professor of the philosophy of 
education in Teachers College, Columbia University, has said in 
his recent article in the Educational Section of the November New 
Republic: 

1) We must have a new theory of education. Schooling must 
no longer be the mere acquiring of facts and skills to give back 
on demand at examination time. The new school must be the 
effort to educate for life through life. It must seek continually 
to remake life to ever higher and richer levels. 

2) This means a new conception of curriculum. Mere con- 
ventional and traditional learning, how ever deeply entrenched in 
public esteem must give way to really educative experiences. 
Everything accepted into this curriculum must be really practical, 
that is influencing life for good. Especially the new school must 
build moral character. This can be done. It must be done. So 
the new curriculum will be no narrow or one-sided affair. The 
substance of the three R’s will be learned, but the enriching of 
life and the building of character will be the main objectives, 
the enrichment of the child life, and through it the enrichment 
of the adolescent life, through it the enrichment of the adult life 
—one continuous process.’’ 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND THE BIBLE 
Nella Dietrich 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Strate or MICHIGAN 


When I remarked to a friend the other day, ‘‘ There 
are at least one hundred towns and cities in Michigan 
where students are earning high school credits in Bible 
study,’’ she was amazed. ‘‘I didn’t know that the Bible 
was studied in school,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘in fact, I didn’t 
suppose anyone could interest the modern young person 
in anything as serious as the Bible.’’ 

I proceeded to tell my friend that, although the 
Bible is not actually studied in school, many of the 
boards of education are giving credit for the study of 
it in Sunday School or in week-day classes conducted 
by the minister or other church workers. In our city 
(population around 75,000) about four hundred and 
fifty high school students have enrolled this year in the 
Sunday Schools of the various churches for systematic 
Bible study which will give them credit in high school. 

The story of the growth of the idea of granting high 
school credit for outside Bible study covers a period of 
ten or twelve years in this state. Back in 1910, the Sun- 
day School Superintendents’ Association of Lansing peti- 
tioned the city board of education to give credit for 
Bible study carried on in Sunday School. In due time 
a committee of teachers was appointed to make an out- 
line for systematic Bible study. It proved to be such 
an excellent outline that other cities in and without the 
state have adopted it wholly or with adaptations. A 
few years later the Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion voted to have a committee look into the advisability 
of having a uniform course for the state. The result was 
a six-year course based on three syllabi as follows: 


Syllabus No. I 
Great Old Testament Characters (Three semesters) 
The Bible as Literature (One semester) 

Syllabus No. IT 
The Life of Christ (Two semesters) 
The History of the Early Church (One semester) 
The Bible as Literature (One semester) 

Syllabus No. ITI 
The History of the Hebrew Nation (Two semesters) 
The Bible as Literature (Two semesters) 


The third syllabus has not been published yet, but 
there are so many students already using the second one 
that it will be necessary to have the third available by 
next September. Since these three syllabi cover six 
years’ work, the course may be begun by pupils of the 
seventh grade and continued through junior and senior 
high school. 

Superintendents of schools and ministers throughout 
the state are highly pleased with the splendid response 
of the young people in regard to this work. One super- 
intendent stated the experience of many when he said, 
**Last year only fourteen students took the course, but 
when we announced this year that classes would be held 
in three of the Sunday Schools of the town, dozens of 
them enrolled immediately. At present seventy-three 
are taking the course. I cannot think that they take it 
mainly for the credit, as some might suppose, because 
forty lessons in Sunday School give but one-fourth of a 
high-school credit. They really enjoy a study of the 
Bible when it is based on well planned outline and pre- 
sented by a trained teacher. I thought it was impossible 
to interest the present-day young person in the Bible, 
but I have found that I was wrong. They like it when 
it’s given to them right.’’ 
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NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS FOR PARENTS 
Tue Pius PARENT 


(Taken from the Savanna City Schools Education 
Print Department) 

More than to my club or fraternal organization, I 
pin my faith to our Parent-Teacher Association as an 
organized means for educational progress and community 
betterment in Savanna. 

I have seen Savanna Education at work in the class 
room, and understand something of its aims and ideals 
through a first hand knowledge obtained by at least two 
visitations. 

Within the limits of my resources, I have provided 
books, pictures, magazines, games and music in my home 
so that it may,be a place of happiness and wholesome 
growth for my children. 

I have kept ever in mind that the health of my child 
is of paramount importance. Consequently I have very 
carefully supervised his diet, dress, recreation and hours 
of sleep and rest. 

When the work of Savanna Education has been so 
interesting and the teaching so inspiring that the con- 
tagion has spread to the home through my-child, I have 
shown a sincere and attentive attitude toward his en- 
thusiasm. 

I am a pal, comrade, and boon-companion to my 
child. Planning together, building together, his path 
has been illumined, his vision magnified, and his strength 
quadrupled. 

No day has been so busy but that I have found time 
to set aside a part of it for a period known as the chil- 
dren’s hour. Then do I live again, with my boys and 
girls, in the fairy land of childhood and youthful fancy 
thereby creating between us a magic bond of sympathy 
and mutual understanding. 

Within limitations, I have tried to do the above things. 








SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. BEcKER 
Managing Director IUinois Tuberculosis Association 




















Several years ago the writer knew an Italian fruit 
dealer in an Illinois town. This fruit vender had a large 
and ever-increasing family. They lived in congested and 
filthy quarters in the back end of the storeroom. Two 
of the girls entered the public school. They soon reached 
the grade in which home economies was taught by a 
wide-a-wake and attractive teacher. A real transforma- 
tion in the habits and appearance of the Italian girls was 
soon noticeable. This transformation soon reached their 
home, and it, too, underwent a transformation. 

This instance is an example of what is now transpir- 
ing in the matter of personal hygiene and health. Let 
Dr. Frances Sage Bradley, director, division of Child 
Hygiene, Arkansas Department of Health, tell the story 
under the title: 


THE SCHOOL CHILD AS A CARRIER OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


The public-health worker is constantly confronted by 
the trite but homely bromide that ‘‘you can not teach 
an old dog new tricks.’’ Yet nothing is more pathetic 
or more convincing than the opportunity schools of the 
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South, where mature men and women gather nights to 
pick up the rudiments of an education denied them in 
their youth. In the Arkansas University today are a 
grandmother, a daughter, and her daughter’s daughter, 
each proving a special stimulus to the other. 

Daily evidence of the eagerness to learn new tricks 
is found in the homes of men and women where the pre- 
ventive rather than curative gospel of good health is be- 
ing carried today by the school children. Unconsciously, 
unintentionally, they may prove worthy competitors of 
the old family physician. 

Cautious, reserved, inarticulate though they may be, 
custom, tradition, and early teaching fall down before the 
fact that neighbor Jones, who would not join the clean- 
up campaign last year, has three cases of typhoid in his 
family, or that a little girl who would not have a culture 
made of her throat during a recent outbreak of diph- 
theria now lies out in the churchyard. 

The enthusiasm and faith of the youngster are ir- 
resistible. He plugs over his multiplication table, and 
nothing can swerve his conviction that 5<5—25. He 
struggles and agonizes over States and their capitals, 
over predicates and their subjects, over diseases and their 
causes, until the facts become fixed in his mind. 

He will no longer use the common drinking cup, the 
family towel, or share another fellow’s apple. He resists 
even the fascination of the crossroad’s store where ‘‘ Slim 
Jim”’ sits around whittling and spitting his tuberculosis 
germs all over the place. 

The positive principles of right living become the 
very truth and backbone of his daily behavior; and the 
school child, once convineed, carries home the germ of 
good health with which he inoculates the entire family. 

These are not mere words. The indulgent grand- 
mother of a generation ago ridiculed, even scorned, a sys- 
tematic schedule of a child’s daily life. Today she is 
adamant. She pins her faith and the child’s appetite 
to the clock. Mothers and_even fathers who themselves 
dislike milk are converted to its virtues since seeing what 
it did for little Johnny, and they resort to subtle devices 
for making it attractive to the rest of the family. 

Pig, poultry, and canning clubs, and cooking classes 
are converting an unregenerate generation. Nutrition 
is becoming a real and vital issue of the household. Even 
the frying pan is doomed; and, thanks to the victorious 
school child, the American family is in a fair way to be 
well fed in the course of time. 

Out-of-doors sleeping, frequent baths, and setting-up 
exercises are now becoming family customs; even fes- 
toons of toothbrushes adorn the back porch, in place of 
the little tin snuffbox and stick of black gum or rose of 
Sharon hidden behind the clock, or a picture, or tucked 
away in a calico pocket of years gone by. 

The child is learning to believe that he has no right 
to take his measles or whooping cough to school. He 
is calling his parents to account for a cross-eye, harelip, 
clubfoot, or other defect, early correction of which would 
have made him like other boys. 

Seouts are organized. First-aid and little mothers’ 
clubs delve into mysteries unknown to the boy or girl of 
a generation ago. An accident, an illness, or the death 
of a young baby are recalled, and the mother wonders 
if it really was the hand of Providence. 

She joins a parent-teacher association; she sends for 
leaflets and books on the care of children. For the first 
time in her life she realizes that the rearing of children 
is not simply the inevitable lot of woman, but that she 
has a dignified job like that of her husband, and that 
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like him she must stand or fall, in the eyes of her world, 
by the fruits of her labor. 

But the school child has done it. Whether a budding 
flapper or a shortstop on the ball nine, it is the positive 
insistence of young America for vigorous, abounding 
health that has done the trick. Given a good teacher, he 
brings this gospel from the school to the home. 

You may ask where this teacher is to be found. She 
is everywhere. She knows what she has been taught, and 
the teacher who cannot inspire her pupils with the de- 
termination to learn the rules of the game and to secure 
for themselves positive health is the victim of a poor 
educational system. Her normal classes, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and short courses are of no avail if they have 
failed to instill the conviction that the child equally 
sound mentally and physically will do better school work 
than the poorly balanced child, and that her job is to 
see that he begins his school career without handicap. 

If Johnny is found munching a biscuit on the sly at 
9:30 A.M., it is just as much her business to find out 
what he had for breakfast as to know why his recitation 
in arithmetic is poorly prepared. 

If Susie’s cheeks are red, if she has a cold, a head- 
ache, or cries upon slight provocation, it is the teacher’s 
place to know whether she properly belongs in school 
or at home. 

In other words, the teacher soon learns that from 
selfish motives alone she must keep her children healthy, 
happy and sound physically if she is to maintain a 
creditable, uniform standard of school work. 

She is learning that hygiene is not a textbook study. 
It means daily eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, play- 
ing, working; and it also means a monthly weighing 
and measuring, as an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace. 

She is learning that special provision must be made 
for the backward and the forward child. She welcomes 
the hot school lunch, and extra milk for the under- 
nourished child. Even physical examination of her 
pupils she no longer considers as a frill or a device of 
certain patrons for adding to her burdens. 

Neither is sanitation a textbook study, reserved like 
the atomic theory or the Monroe doctrine for weekly de- 
bate. It means rather that the pump must have a new 
eonerete base before Monday; that the pond behind the 
school ‘must be oiled, drained, or stocked with suitable 
minnows; that the school directors must see with her 
today the unspeakable condition of the privy their chil- 
dren are using. 

These are a few of the problems which the teacher 
of today must meet, and she is doing it well when given 
a fair chance. 

Any young man or woman capable of holding a 
teacher’s certificate can be shown in a short time the 
‘*points’’ of a well-developed child; and the observing 
teacher will soon discover that the child deviating from 
this normal deserves special consideration. 

She will note the general appearance of the child, 
his color, posture, gait, poise, the speed and accuracy 
of his reactions to mental and physical stimuli. These 
are all significant of his ability to stand up under the 
strain and confinement of school life. 

Knowledge of the relation of height to weight and 
simple tests of vision and hearing are within the range 
of any teacher. She should be able to recognize a mouth 
breather, to know whether his throat is roomy or 
crowded, and to recognize his six-year molars and know 
the importance of their preservation. 
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She should also know a skin rash when she sees it, 
recognize evidences of cold, of fever, and be able to 
differentiate a general malaise from malingering. 

In other words it is to the interest of the teacher, 
of the child, and of the community that she be as well 
equipped as possible before she is intrusted with a class 
of children from every type of home. Only when her 


training includes a course in physical development will 
the teacher be able to give children that well-balanced 
supervision to which they are entitled. 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


All teachers should know who are members of the 
54th General Assembly that is beginning its session this 
month, and especially who are members from their own 
senatorial district. In the list below are given the names 
and addresses of all members. The numbers to the left 
are the numbers of the senatorial districts. Opposite 
each is a brief description of the territory in the sena- 
torial district. Then follows the name of the senator in 
Italies, and then the names of the three representatives. 
The letter after each name indicates the polities of the 
member. The home addresses are given; but to reach 
them most quickly from Tuesday to Thursday, address 
them at State House, Springfield, Illinois. 

Please keep this list for future reference. 


1. Part of Chicago. 
Adolph Marks, R., 17 E. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Sheadrick B. Turner, R., 21 E. 28th St., Chicago. 
Charles A. Griffin, R., 3111 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
John Griffin, D., 2020 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Part of Chicago. 
George Van Lent, R., 1611 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Peter S. Krump, R., 1700 Washburne Ave., Chicago. 
Harry C. Van Norman, D., 129 8. Honore St., Chicago. 
Frank Ryan, D., 1261 8. California Ave., Chicago. 
Part of Chicago. 
Adelbert H. Roberts, R., 3405 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Warren B. Douglas, R., 526 E. 36th St., Chicago. 
William E. King, R., 449 E. 41st St., Chicago. 
George Garry Noonan, D., 3020 Parnell Ave., Chicago. 
Part of Chicago. 
Frank McDermott, D., 1552 W. Garfield Blvd., Chicago. 
Arthur J. Rutshaw, R., 835 W. 50th St., Chicago. 
James P. Boyle, D., 729 W. 54th Place, Chicago. 
Thomas J. O’Grady, D., 835 W. 54th Place, Chicago. 
Part of Chicago. 
James E. McMurray, R., 4933 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 
Katherine Hancock Goode, R., 6227 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 
Sidney Lyon, R., 1128 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago. 
Thomas F. Reilly, D., 7049 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago. 
Evanston and Part of Chicago. 
James J. Barbour, B., 5 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Ralph E. Church, R., 300 Church St., Evanston. 
John W. Gibson, R., 1901 Warner Ave., Chicago. 
Charles H. Weber, D., 2924 Southport Ave., Chicago. 
Most of Cook County outside of Chicago. 
Frederick B. Roos, R., 512 Marengo Ave., Forest Park. 
Lewis B. Stringer, R., Wilmette. 
Howard P. Castle, R., Barrington. 
Martin H. Finneran, D., Calumet City. 
Counties of Boone, Lake and McHenry. 
Rodney B. Swift, R., Lake Forest. 
William F. Weiss, R., Waukegan. 
Charles H. Francis, R., Woodstock. 
N. L. Jackson, R., Belvidere. 
Part of Chicago. 
Patrick J. Carroll, D., 3541 8. Hermitage Ave., Chicago. 
David E. Shanahan, R., 115 S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
William J. Gormley, D., 3543 S. Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 
Joseph Placek, D., 2347 8. Kedzie Ave., Chicago. 
Counties of Ogle and Winnebago. 
H. 8. Hicks, R., Rockford. 
David Hunter, R., Rockford. 
Leroy M. Green, R., Rockford. 
Emmet F. Wilson, R., Rockford. 
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Part of Chicago. 
Frank J. Ryan, D., 6828 Bishop St., Chicago. 
David I. Swanson, R., 7842 8. Marshfield Ave., Chicago. 
Walter R. Miller, R., 9412 Vanderpoel Ave., Chicago. 
John M. Lee, D., 6920 8. Carpenter St., Chicago. 


Counties of Carroll, Jo Daviess and Stephenson. 
Joseph L. Meyers, R., Sciota Springs. 
Alfred 8. Babb, R., Shannon. 
John Acker, R., Savanna. 
Charles D. Franz, D., Freeport. 


- Part of Chicago and part of Calumet. 


Albert C. Clark, R., 7137 Euclid Ave., Chicago. 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg, R., 7435 Clyde Ave., Chicago. 
Theo. D. Smith, R., 1431 E. Marquette Blvd., Chicago. 
William W. Powers, D., 3226 E. 92nd 8t., Chicago. 
Counties of Kane and Kendall. 
Harold C. Kessinger, R., Aurora. 
Frank A. McCarthy, R., Elgin. 
John M. Peffers, R., Aurora. 
Ralph H. Hoar, R., Elgin. 
Part of Chicago. 
John J. Boehm, D., 729 W. 18th St., Chicago. 
Thomas Curran, R., 1847 8. Ashland Ave., Chicago. 
Joseph Perina, D., 1800 Fisk St., Chicago. 
Matthew Franz, D., 1700 8. Halsted St., Chicago. 


- Counties of Livingston, Marshall, Putnam and Woodford. 


Simon E. Lantz, R., Congerville. 
Charles M. Turner, R., Wenona. 
Calistus A. Bruer, R., Pontiac. 
Michael Fahy, D., Toluea. 


Part of Chicago. 
Edward J. Glackin, D., 745 Lytle St., Chicago. 
William V. Pacelli, R., 771 De Koven S8t., Chicago. 
Charles Coia, D., 823 Forquer St., Chicago. 
Jacob W. Epstein, D., 820 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 
County of Peoria. 
John Dailey, R., Peoria. 
Robert Scholes, R., Peoria. 
Charles W. LaPorte, R., Peoria. 
David H. McClugage, D., Peoria. 


Part of Chicago, Village of Berwyn, Town of Riverside, and 
City of Cicero. 
John T. Denvir, D., 1847 8. Crawford Ave., Chicago. 
Charles E. Marinier, R., 114 8. St. Louis Ave., Chicago. 
Harry I. Weisbrod, R., 3339 Douglas Blvd., Chicago. 
John R. McSweeny, D., 316 8S. Springfield Ave., Chicago. 
Counties of Grundy, Iroquois and Kankakee. 
Richard R. Meents, R., Ashkum. 
C. B. Sawyer, R., Kankakee. 
John Trotter, R., Coal City. 
Claud N. Saum, D., Watseka. 


Part of Chicago. 
Edward J. Hughes, D., 3339 Fulton St., Chicago. 
Frederick J. Bippus, R., 4908 W. Huron 8t., Chicago. 
Michael F. Maher, D., 2233 W. Superior St., Chicago. 
Benjamin M. Mitchell, D., 110 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Counties of Edgar and Vermilion. 
Martin B. Bailey, R., Danville. 
Hugh M. Luckey, R., Potomac. 
Abraham L. Stanfield, R., Paris. 
Edgar B. Brown, D., Paris. 


Part of Chicago and part of Cicero. 
Lowell B. Mason, R., Oak Park. 
William G. Thon, R., 2210 Cortez St., Chicago. 
Edward M. Overland, R., 3228 Hirsch St., Chicago. 
Fred W. Hrdlicka, D., 2440 Iowa St., Chicago. 


Counties of Champaign, Moultrie and Piatt. 
Henry M. Dunlap, B., Savoy. 
Roger F. Little, R., Champaign. 
James A. Reeves, R., Champaign. 
Thomas J. Anderson, D., Monticello. 

Part of Chicago. 
Daniel Webster, R., 2321 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 
Theodore R. Steinert, R., 2112 Powell Ave., Chicago. 
Mrs. Rena Elrod, R., 4852 Pensacola Ave., Chicago. 
John G. Jacobson, D., 2901 N. Rockwell St., Chicago. 


Counties of Ford and McLean. . 
Florence Fifer Bohrer, R., Bloomington. 
G. J. Johnson, R., Paxton. 

A. L. Hutson, R., Colfax. 
Jacob Martens, D., Anchor. 
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28. 
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31. 


32. 
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34. 


35. 
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41. 
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Part of Chicago. 
John A. Piotrowski, D., 1459 W. Blackhawk Ave., Chicago. 
Albert Rostenkowski, R., 1237 Noble St., Chicago. 
A. L. Auth, D., 1100 W. VanBuren 8t., Chicago. 
William Lipke, D., 2114 N. Lincoln St., Chicago. 
Counties of DeWitt, Logan and Macon. 
Jesse L. Deck, R., Decatur. 
W. C. Chynoweth, R., Macon. 
John Clark, R., Decatur. 
Grover C. Hoff, D., Clinton. 
Part of Chicago. 
John T. Joyce, R., 227 W. Oak St., Chicago. 
Ernest W. Turner, R., 819 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
Michael R. Durso, R., 1012 Milton Ave., Chicago. 
Lawrence C. O’Brien, D., 1216 N. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
Counties of Brown, Cass, Mason, Menard, Schuyler and 
Tazewell. 
Ben L. Smith, D., Pekin. 
Homer J. Tice, R., Greenview. 
H. V. Teel, D., Rushville. 
Martin B. Lohmann, D., Pekin. 
Part of Chicago. 
Herman J. Haenisch, R., 3816 Rokeby St., Chicago. 
Carl Mueller, R., 2150 Lincoln Park, West, Chicago. 
George A. Williston, R., 1245 Early Ave., Chicago. 
James J. O’Toole, D., 1707 Crilly Court, Chicago. 
Counties of Hancock, McDonough and Warren. 
John 8S. Brown, R., Monmouth. 
Rollo BR. Robbins, R., Augusta. 
James H. Foster, R., Macomb. 
William Adcock, D., Galesburg, R.F.D. 
Counties of Henderson, Mercer and Rock Island. 
Martin R. Carlson, R., Moline. 
Harry M. McCaskrin, R., Rock Island. 
Frank E. Abbey, R., Biggsville. 
Thomas P. Sinnett, D., Rock Island. 
Counties of Clark, Coles and Douglas. 
John R. Hamilton, R., Mattoon. 
Walter E. Cork, R., Marshall. 
Harry Baxter, R., Newman. 
Norman Bennett, D., Tuscola. 
Counties of DeKalb, Lee, and Whiteside. 
Harry G. Wright, R., De Kalb. 
Albert T. Tourtillott, R., Dixon. 
Henry C. Allen, R., Lyndon. 
John P. Devine, D., Dixon. 
Counties of Adams, Calhoun, Pike and Scott. 
Charles R. McNay, D., Ursa. 
A. Otis Arnold, R., Quincy. 
Samuel 8. Hyatt, D., Quincy. 
Carroll Bush, D., Pittsfield. 
Counties of Bureau, Henry and Stark. 
Randolph Boyd, R., Galva. 
Frederick W. Rennick, R., Buda. 
John Robert Moore, R., Kewanee. 
Milton T. Booth, B., Atkinson. 
Counties of Macoupin, Jersey, Greene and Montgomery. 
A. 8. Cuthbertson, R., Bunker Hill. 
Truman A. Snell, D., Carlinville. 
O. C. Sonnemann, R., Carlinville. 
Robert Whiteley, R., Carlinville. 
County of LaSalle. 
Thurlow G. Essington, R., Streator. 
R. G. Soderstrom, R., Streator. 
John Wylie, R., Ottawa. 
Lee O’Neill Brown, D., Ottawa. 
Counties of Christian, Cumberland, Fayette and Shelby. 
James H. Forrester, R., Taylorville. 
H. D. Sparks, R., Shelbyville. 
Lincoln Bancroft, R., Greenup. 
Arthur Roe, D., Vandalia. 
Counties of DuPage and Will. 
Richard J. Barr, R., Joliet. 
Lottie Holman O’Neil, R., Downers Grove. 
John L. Walker, R., Joliet. 
Michael F. Hennebry, D., Wilmington. 
Counties of Clay, Clinton, Effingham and Marion. 
Erastus D. Telford, R., Salem. 
R. J. Branson, R., Centralia. 
J. E. MeMackin, D., Salem. 
A. B. Lager, D., Carlyle. 
Counties of Fulton and Knox. 
William 8. Jewell, R., Lewiston. 
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Owen B. West, R., Yates City. 
Reed F. Cutler, R., Lewiston. 
M. P. Rice, D., Lewiston. 
44, mee of Jackson, Monroe, Perry, Randolph and Wash- 
ington. 
Harry Wilson, R., Pinckneyville. 
Elbert Waller, R., Tamaroa. 
Henry Eisenbart, R., Waterloo. 
Charles J. Kribs, D., Prairie du Rocher. 
45. Counties of Morgan and Sangamon. 
Earl B. Searey, R., Springfield. 
James H. Ashby, R., Springfield. 
Euclid B. Rogers, R., Springfield. 
Marion U. Woodruff, D., Springfield. 
46. Counties of Jasper, Jefferson, Richland and Wayne. 
H. 8. Burgess, D., Fairfield. 
W. B. Phillips, R., Mt. Vernon. 
Laurence F, Arnold, D., Newton. 
H. W. Faulkner, D., Mt. Vernon. 
47. Counties of Bond and Madison. 
Herbert G. Giberson, D., Alton. 
Norman G. Flagg, R., Moro. 
Earl Herrin, R., Edwardsville. 
Charles F. Malloy, D., Sorento. 
48. Counties of Crawford, Edwards, Gallatin, Hardin, Lawrence, 
Wabash and White. 
Lyman W. Emmons, D., Lawrenceville. 
Ed Ryan, R., Lawrenceville. 
F. W. Lewis, D., Robinson. 
Jerome L. Harrell, D., Norris City. 
49. County of St. Clair. 
R. E. Duvall, R., Belleville. 
Ed. P. Petri, R., Belleville. 
Thomas L. Fekete, R., East St. Louis. 
Frank Holton, D., East St. Louis. 
50. Counties of Alexander, Pulaski, Franklin, Union and Wil- 
liamson. 
William J. Sneed, R., Herrin. 
Wallace A. Bandy, R., Marion. 
Carl Choisser, R., Benton. 
Thomas J. Myers, D., Benton. 
51. Counties of Hamilton, Johnson, Massac, Pope and Saline. 
John W. Shaw, D., Harrisburg. 
W. V. Rush, R., Metropolis. 
Claude L. Rew, R., Harrisburg. 
John McElvain, D., Broughton. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Of the State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1924. 


Cash balance on hand, July 1, 1923..... $178,225.98 
RECEIPTS 
Salary deductions, 1923-’24............ $208,607.50 
OE SUIS ono ckicc cc cvcsescesees 31,318.00 
Interest on back assessments........... 16,176.41 
ZOOM POE OR cccccccccscvcvevccscses 38,000.00 
BN GR BO Becccccccsscecssascces 44,644.56 
Allotment from School tax, 1922-’23.... 306,105.14 
Institution administration ............. 325.29 
Anmmulty roturmed ....ccccccccccccccces 28.57 
Fifty per cent refunds returned........ 95.01 
Total Receipts for the year........... $645,300.48 
$823,526.46 
DISBURSEMENTS 
SG TOD. 00's 0bde ont cesvesacdsases $156,300.00 
Aeoweed imborest «2... ccccccsccccssece 339.58 
PTs Gon dcaueotes devotes sanress 502,143.22 
Fifty per cent refunds..............++- 1,839.25 
Deductions returned ..........see-eeee 442.90 
EEO « wecccecccccccecnsesescesenss 9,955.46 
Traveling expenses ........+eeeeeeeeees 557.31 
Printing and supplies............+++-++ 1,494.19 
Telephone and telegraph.............-- 52.08 
BD 6 nevcncnwnnsoescetdtsndesge sce 551.81 
Premium on secretary’s bond........... 12.50 
Stenographic work, Pension secys’ meeting 33.73 
Drayage and freight..........ssseeeees 3.08 
Total Disbursements for year........ $673,725.11 
Cash balance on hand, July 1, 1924... $149,801.35 
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“How Firm a Foundation’ 


If you want to give your pupils a 
proper groundwork for the correct 
use of English, the current language 
of the United States, you will use 


Speahing and Writing “English 


(Fourth Grade) 
by 
Sheridan - Kleiser - Mathews 


Not a dull minute in the recitation. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & Co. 


221 E. 20th Street A. GC. Norton, Representative 
Chicago Decatur, Illinois 
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$149,801.35 
872,600.00 


‘cas | THE STUDY READERS 


STATE INSTITUTIONS PENSION FUND 
Cash balance on hand, July 1, 1923 $12,599.08 A new series of Silent Readers 
for the fourth, fifth, and 


sixth grades 
Salary deductions, 1923-’24 


Interest on back assessments 
Interest on loans . THE STUDY READERS teach the fundamental 
habits of efficient reading, and drill the pupils 
$18,336.26 in their use through exercises, games, and tests 
cupliciiaieaidhons that are original and highly motivated. 
$30,935.34 
DISBURSEMENTS 
1 THE STUDY READERS are entirely 
AMMUHEES . cccccccccccccccccccccccecces $12,314.71 
Loans . NEW in plan, method, and content. 


Accrued interest . Nothing like them has appeared be- 
Fifty percent refunds fore. 
Administration expense 


Total disbursements $18,761.83 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1924 $12,173.51 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


TAGRS . cccdccccccccccccccccenccvcsccccccccescceces 30,000.00 

















$42,173.51 
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EDUCATION 
AN AMERICAN IDEAL 
Two Nearly Forgotten Stanzas of 
** America’’ 
By Samuel Francis Smith 


Our glorious land today, 
’Neath Education’s sway, 
Soars upward still. 
Its halls of learning fair, 
Whose bounties all may share, 
Behold them everywhere, 
On vale and hill. 


Thy safeguard, Liberty, 

The School shall ever be— 
Our Nation’s pride! 

No tyrant hand shall smite, 

While with encircling might 

All here are taught the Right 
With Truth allied. 

These stanzas were written by the 9-.chor 
of ‘‘America’’ some time after the four 
original stanzas which are familiar to all. 

OOH, LA, LA! 
Tyler—‘‘My girl has had .vo much edu- 


eation.’’ 
Ferguson—‘‘ Home come?’’ 
Tyler—‘ Why, she 2alls Child’s Restaur- 
ant Cafe des Enfants.’* 








Books Received 


SocioLoGy AND MODERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
New Epition, Revisep. Prepared for high 
school, college and reading circle use by 
Charles A. Ellwood, Ph. D., Professor of 
Sociology, at the University of Missouri. 
416 pages. American Book Company: 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Boston. List Price $1.48. 

This book is really an economics-sociol- 
ogy, correlating the problems of sociology 
with those of economics, and showing their 
interrelationship. 

Beginning with the origin of the human 
race in accordance with the real Darwinian 
theory, Professor Ellwood traces the steps 
in the evolution of man through the first 
stages of society down to the complex or- 
der of the present day. He believes that 
‘‘all essential relations of social interde- 
pendents are so fully illustrated in the 
family that it has often been justly called 
‘society in miniature.’ ’’ 

Following this theory, the author treats 
fully the subject of the various forms of 
the family, which has gradually developed, 
during the process of civilization, from a 
simple, instinctive, monogamous pairing to 
the ‘‘modern family’’ with its modern prob- 
lems. 

It is but a step from the family to ‘‘the 
growth of population’’ with its immigra- 
tion, race, poverty, and pauperism prob- 
lems, together with the advance of ‘‘ educa- 
tion and social progress.’’ 

Each one of these subjects is discussed 
concretely and fully in Mr. Ellwood’s book 
which has been revised this year so that it 
includes the latest statistics. These discus- 
sions are amply illustrated with examples 
selected ‘‘mainly from centemporary Amer- 
ican society, not merely because it is ‘ prac- 
tical’ to do so, but also because the United 
States affords the greatest sociological lab- 
oratory, for American students at least, that 
can possibly be found.’’ 

At the end of each of the seventeen 
chapters is a list of SELECT REFER- 
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Individual Name Pencils 
“The Gift Useful” 








sd cca is Kendonane ith ed anne ina, aathing can equal these pencil, neatly imprinted 


Solve he gift question for i jons such as Birthday, 1 i 
is a social cosaning h as y, Graduation, and the Holiday Season 
te REMEMBER — it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. Make up your list and get your order 
We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, containing THREE Hi Grade Hexagon Pencils 
with any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at 30c per set. In of six sets or over—25c 
ot Pencils furnished in assorted colors or your choice of any of the following: Red, Green 
a One gross with name of school or any other short inscription desired 
Remittance can be made by check, money order or stamps, suit your own convenience. 
Be sure and write all names very plainly 


The Osborne Specialty Company, Dept. 4, Camden, New York 
























° : j GO BALTIMORE 
eg Bivd. 21N Caer Se See ha 
NEW YORK PEDTOBOR GH BA. KANSAS EE Mo. 


Joining All Offices on.Bigs. 5924 Jenkins Arcade 
TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU SX THE BETTER 


Established 1906—Unexcelled Service —— 
eee See] “We enroll only Normal and College Graduates. | 
ROCKY /7, T TEACHERS BRANCH OFFICES 
AGENCY Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG Denver Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
WM. RUFFER. Ph. D., Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bidg. 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
FISK Lap AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Affiliated offices in principal cities. 



























Chicago. 
COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, C :1 
clusively for college Guciating tenthave edliend sal vein 254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. Ex- 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY. Southern Bidg., Washington; Security Bidg., Evanston, Ill. 
Le Salle St., ; c 
eee OE, 19.5. Lo 8 St., Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Southern Bidg., 


at Cincinnali, Feb. 22-26, see us al our Booth No. 104. 
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‘ service to 
If you attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 





at 


ODEON BLODG.,ST. LOUIS,mo 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AL B E R 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Fortieth year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, N mal School 
College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching = 


siness.”” 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane 

















Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Sy Bldg., De ; 
CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3:% 
CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 
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RESOLVED: 


That we will continue to fill all orders 
promptly and accurately for books, tests 
and magazines. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 











Publish a School Paper 
Our co-operative plan provides your 
school or class with your own maga- 
sine at very low cost. In fact a few 
ads or subscriptions will meet all ex- 


penses. 
Particulars ey Seonites — 
Send the attached coupon for par- 
tioulare ond samples. Does not obli- 
gate you. National Religious ar 


City 


""Filinois ‘Teacher—Jan 





factory half. 

use I typewriter we -_——— 
. ve we great- 
ever offered. Big saving. 


quality,perfect 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Est. 1911 
— “ Send Coupon Now = = 
\ 1] Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 3131 
654 W. Randolph St., Chicag 
Send Free book and Special 
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ENCES to be read in connection with the 
text. Each list contains a number of ref- 
erences for brief reading together with 
other references for more extended reading. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
FEBRUARY 20 AND 21, 1925 
PROGRAM 
First Session—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
The Unique Place of the Teachers College 
in American Education—President, R. L. 

Marquis, Denton, Texas (25 minutes) 

Ten Points in Building a Teachers College— 
President Joseph Rosier, Fairmont, West 
Virginia (25 minutes) 

The Opportunity and Responsibility of the 
Teachers College im Developing in Its 
Graduates the Visiting Teacher Point of 
View—Howard Nudd, New York City, 
New York, Chairman, National Commit- 
tee on Visiting Teachers (25 minutes) 

General Discussion 


DINNER-PROGRAM 
Second Session—Friday Evening, 6:30 P. M. 
Albert E. Winship, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Guest of Honor 

Address—Vernon M. Riegel, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Address—President Bruce Payne, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Address—Commissioner John J. Tigert, 
United States Bureau of Edueation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Third Session—Saturday, 9:00 A. M. 

New Factors in California’s Teacher Prep- 
aration Program—President C. L. Phelps, 
State Teachers College and Junior Col- 
lege, Santa Barbara, California (25 min- 
utes) 

The Mill Tax Method of Support in State 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges— 
Frederick L. Whitney, Director, Division 
of Research, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado (20 minutes) 

The Present Status of the Teachers College 
Curriculum and What to do About It— 
President George W. Frasier, Greeley, 
Colorado (25 minutes) 

Reports and Classification of Teachers Col- 
leges in Bureau Publications—Frank M. 
Phillips, Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

General Discussion 

Business Meeting 
Fourth Session—Saturday, 2:00 P. M. 

The Committee on Standards and Surveys 

Final Report and Recommendations with 
Respect to Degrees Offered by State 
Teachers Colleges—President W. P. Mor- 
gan, Macomb, Llinois (15 minutes) 

Standards for Teachers Colleges—President 
H. A. Brown, Oshkosh, Wisconsin (25 
minutes) 

The Teaching or Service Load in State 
Teachers Colleges—President L. B. Me- 
Mullen, Flagstaff, Arizona (15 minutes) 

The General Organization of the Curriculum 
in Standard Four-Year Teachers Colleges 
—Mr. R. 8. Newcomb, East Central State 
Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma (20 
minutes) 

The Status of Social Studies in Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges—Mr. N. H. 
Dearborn, Columbia University, New York 
(20 minutes) 

Standards for Buildings for Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges—Dr. E. 8S. Evenden, 
Teachers College, New York (20 minutes) 

Business Meeting 

G. E. Manwell, Winona, Minnesota, 
President 

H. C. Minnich, Oxford, Ohio, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


[ Advertisements 


IT STICKS 


HEN Gluey Paste is used once 

it will stick for good. That is 

why it is used exclusively in over 
half the public schools in the United 
States. No other paste embodies such 
exceptional “paste qualities.” 


Gluey Paste deserves its popularity 
with school authorities. It serves them 
more efficiently than any other paste 
and the cost is less. 


If you have not used Gluey, we will 
send you a big tube for 10c —postage 
and mailing charge. Or—tell us the 
amount you use and we will send you 
prices. 


Send 10c 
for this big 
4-ounce 


THE 
COMMERCIAL 
PASTE CO. 
Makers by the Largest Line 


Dept. 18 Columbus, Ohio 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO., 
Dept. 18 Columbus, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


oO I enclose 10c for the big Gluey Tube. 
oO I use paste in various quantities — 
prices. 


Town 


(D Teacher () Principal [] Superintendent 
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For the Junior High Grades 
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MODERN WORD STUDIES 


By J. N. HUNT- 


organized course in the Pronuncia- 
tion and Spelling of essential words, 
and in Word Building and Word 
Analysis. The latter phases of 
study are developed as a basis for 
‘teaching the meaning of groups 
of related words. 


| This new book provides a carefully 





American Book Company 
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KeystoneView Co. 


(OF MEADVILLE, PA.) 


After 25 years of continuous 
development “Keystone” 
stands for the best in visual 
Education materials. 


If you have not. seen the 
slides and stereographs of the 
splendidly organized “Key- 
stone Sets,” drop us a post 
card and let us call at your 
school. 
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KEYSTONE 
VIEW CO. 


35 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Illinois Representatives: 


WILLIAM H. MATHENY 
NELSON L. GREENE 




















SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 





best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 





The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 






























